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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  FRIDAY,  September  17,  1937. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "PALL  PRESERVING  MAGIC. "  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

Eli  Ylhitney — cotton  gin;  Elias  Howe — sewing  machine;  Robert  Pulton — 
steamboat;  Thomas  Edison — phonograph.     Shall  I  go  on  or  do  you  recall  the  rest 
of  that  list?    Remember?    when  you  were  in  the  sixth  grade  and  matching  inven- 
tors with  inventions  was  one  of  life's  problems? 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  so  many  really  important  persons  were  left  off 
that  list?  Like  who  invented  roller  skates,  and  who  discovered  ice  cream  and 
who  found  that  quinces  are  good  to  eat. 

I  still  wonder — especially  about  quinces.     I'll  admit  that  roller  skates 
were  fairly  obvious  and  that  ice  cream  may  have  come  about  accidentally.    But  I 
believe  the  woman  who  made  the  first  quince  preserves  was  a  genius.    T/7ho  else 
would  have  imagined  that  this  hard,  dry,  greenish  raw  fruit  could  become  tender 
preserves  with  a  most  delightful  flavor? 

It's  now,  in  the  early  fall,  that  women  the  nation  over  are  working  their 
magic  with  quinces.     And  yellow  tomatoes,  Kieffer  pears  and  clingstone  peaches 
are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 


Perhaps  you  have  some  of  these  fruits  in  your  own  garden  or  orchard  and 
don't  want  them  to  go  to  waste.    All  of  them — pears,  peaches,  tomatoes,  quinces — 
make  excellont  preserves. 

You  know  from  previous  experience  that  each  of  these  fruits  has  its  own 
peculiarities.    The  amount  of  sugar  and  acid  varies  in  different  fruits*     So  does 
the  firmness  or  softness.     You  must  treat  each  according  to  these  differences. 

However,   there  are  general  rales  that  apply  to  all  fruits  that  are  to  be 
preserved.     Scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  been  experimenting 
with  sugar  preservation  of  fruits  for  several  years.     They  have  formulated  these 
rales  from  their  results.  « 


How  will  the  finished  product  look?    Ho,  I?ra  not  getting  ahead  of  ny 
story.    Let's  look  at  the  ideal  result  so  we  can  take  intelligent  steps  toward 
that  goal.     In  tj  re  serves  the  fruit  is  still  whole  or  in  uniform  pieces.  These 
pieces  are  tender  but  neither  soft  nor    rushy.     They  still  have  their  charac- 
teristic color  and  flavor  .and  are  surrounded  by  either  a  thick  sugar  sirup  or  a 
jellied  juice. 


In  good  preserves  you  can  recognize  the  fruit.     It  hasn't  been  mashed 
beyond  recognition  nor  has  all  the  juice  been  drawn  out  of  it.    Right  there, 
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plump  and  tender,  surrounded  "by  sirup  is  the  original  little  tomato  or  piece  of 
pear.    That's  the  reason  these  experts  on  sugar  preservation  say,   "Have  the  fruit 
firm- ripe  rather  than  soft  ripe".     It  must  "be  firm  or  it  won't  hold  it's  shape 
throughout  the  cooking. 

The  pieces  of  fruit  in  the  preserves  are  of  uniform  size.    Yes,  they  look 
better  that  way,  "but  more  important,  the  fruit  will  all  cook  evenly. 

Have  you  heard  this  hard-luck  story?     "I  took  all  sorts  of  pains  with  my 
preserves.     I  measured  everything  and  cooked  it  just  as  the  recipe  said  'but  I 
still  had  'bad  luck.     I  guess  I  must  "be  just  a  poor  cook." 

Yes,  she  might  "be.    But  let's  give  her  the  "benefit  of  a  logical  doubt. 
She  could  have  measured  her  ingredients  carefully  and  still  not  have  had  the 
correct  proportions.     Her  measurements  might  have  varied  with  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  pieces  of  fruit,   the  way  she  packed  it  in  her  measuring  cup  or  a  numher 
of  other  things. 

If  she  hod  "been  up  on  her  preserve-making- methods  she'd  have  weighed  her 
ingredients.    A  pound  of  fruit  doesn't  vary,  therefore  it's  safer  standard  of 
proportions  than  a  pint  or  a  quart. 

Don't  let  your  enthusiasm  run  away  with  you  when  you  make  preserves.  At 
least  curh  it  so  that  you  attempt  only  small  portions  at  a  time.     It's  difficult 
to  handle  more  than  6  or  8  pounds  of  fruit  at  once.    A  larger  amount  takes  so 
long  to  cook  and  it  is  likely  to  "become  overcooked  and  strong. 

After  you've  selected  your  firm-ripe  fruit  and  a  dependable  recipe,  weigh 
your  ingredients.     Muffle  the  telephone  and  give  the  children  a  story  "book.  If 
you're  to  do  an  accurate  job  of  weighing  you'll  have  to  concentrate  on  that. 

Cook  the  preserves  slowly  until  done.     Near  the  end  of  the  cooking  watch 
closely  to  see  that  they  don't  "burn  or  overcook.    ..Overcooking  often  caramelizes  ! 
the  sugar  and  "brings  about  undesirable  color  and  flavor  changes  in  the  fruit. 

In  their  experiments  with  preserves,   these  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Sconomics  have  found  a  number  of  other  interesting  facts  about  individual  fruits. 
But  the  general  directions  I've  mentioned  are  true  of  all  fruits.    Follow  them 
carefully  and  you'll  be  proud  of  your  preserves. 

The  family  will  help  you  think  of  new  ways  to  use  the  preserves  once  they 
'"tfe  mode  and  stored  away.    Here  are  some  favorites.     Serve  them  with  crackers  and 
cream  cheese  as  a  dessert.     This  combination  is  excellent  for  an  emergency  when 
you  want  something  that's  delicious  but  you  haven't  time  for  anything  complicated. 

Serve  a  piece  or  two  of  quince  preserves  and  a  little  of  the  jellied 
juice  with  pumpkin  pie.    And  sometime,  try  yellow  tomato  preserves  with  rice 
dishes  which  are  mild  in  flavor. 

Bsmember  all  these  possible  uses  when  you  decide  how  much  preserves  to 
soke.    And  when  you  make  them,   remember  to  select  firm- ripe  fruit,  to  cut  it  in 
uniform  pieces,  to  weigh  your  ingredients,  and  to  attempt  only  small  quantities 
a^  a  time. 


